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has a second very large industrial undertaking in the American Locomotive Company. It is a town still redolent with the memory of Dutch patroons. Nearer Albany is TROY, a famous textile town, and the place where the detachable shirt collar was invented; it has been severely hit by various depressions.
The capital, ALBANY (population metropolitan area 431,575, city limits 130,577), has a varied industrial development; it makes dominoes, toilet paper, chemicals, billiard balls, and felt. Its history has been rich since the days of Peter Stuyvesant, and it has a heavy shipping traffic; boats from all over the world come up the Hudson to its great port. Otherwise it lives on politics mostly. Not only does it have the legislature; it was for years a kind of political cloaca maxima, besides which Kansas City seemed almost pure. Spirited struggles are, as of this moment, still progressing between the Republican administration of the state, and the Democratic machine entrenched deeply in the city.
All this is but a top skimming of the New York urban cream. There should at least be mention of towns like Gloversville (leather), Amsterdam (rugs), Saratoga (society and spas), Hudson Falls (wallpaper), Pleasantville (Reader'sDigest), Saranac (tuberculosis), Rheims (wine), Corning (glass), Poughkeepsie (Roosevelts and regattas), Endicott (shoes), and Binghamton and Elmira in the "southern tier/' i.e. the counties off the beaten track near the Pennsylvania border, which are as different from, say, northerly New York towns like Lake Placid as is Dallas from San Antonio.
Superfinally, a word on Long Island. Here is one of the richest coun-ttes in the country (Nassau), and the bailiwick of one of the most prominent state political leaders, J. Russell Sprague* Without Sprague, Dewey would be much less than he is. Parts of Long Island are slums; parts are small poultry and rabbit farms almost like those in California; parts are as delightfully drowsy with fog as Martha's Vineyard; one part at least is Shangri-La. The North Shore of Long Island, like Newport, is a suburb of Wall Street, or rather of what is left of Wall Street after the SEC got through with it; here, in circumstances of entrenched privilege and luxury of a type growing increasingly rare in the Western world, lives a unique moneyed society. An essay might some day be written on the difference between the great Long Island country houses and estates, from the Roosevelt (Theodore) area near Oyster Bay to the former Morgan preserves at Glen Cove, and similar houses and properties near London; one difference is that so many of the Long Island houses, even when lived in, seem like mausoleums. A striking item in the unexpected came recently when the Soviet Purchasing Commission rented the 316 acre Morgan estate as a week-end spot for Russian missions in the New York area. To most of Long Island, this was as if Caligula or Jack the Ripper had moved in. Lately the Russians an-